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Many THanks to those friends who have so promptly 
exerted themselves for the renewal of our subscription 
list. Up to the present date, our receipts 
larger than any former year, and we have many assu- 
rances that our list for the coming year will be much 





this year are 


the paper shall be improved in proportion to the increase 
f subscriptions. 
Terms.—Those who may have sent us an order for a 


less number, if desired, at the club price, only observing 
to send free of postage if less than $3 is enclosed. 

Tue Appearance of our sheet we think is decidedly 
neat. The type is quite new and handsome—from the | 
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greater than heretofore. We promise our friends, that} 
provement; and only by the removal of this barrier can 


| we hope to see the profession of Agriculture rise to that 


1850. 


Stitt Morr.—The farmers of Brown county, are ta 


king measures to organizea County Agricultural Socie- 
ty; a public meeting having been called for the purpose 
We learn also, that Stark county will not probably re- 
main much longer destitute of such a society. 

In Carroll county, also, a meeting was appointed for 
the 25th ult., Suc- 


cess to them? 


for the purpose of forming a society. 


~ a oe 
Education of Farmers’ Sons. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE FoR AGRICULTURAL Epucation 1n OnI07 
Every enlightened friend of Agriculture in Ohio, and 
elsewhere, must often feel painfully impressed with the 
conviction that but little real and lasting benefit can be 
conferred upon the farming community by those means 
which only affect the outward or physical man, and fail to 
awaken THOUGHT or give increased power and activity to 


minp. However unwelcomethetruth may appear, it is a 


| fact which cannot be denied, that the want of education, 


or a proper development of mind on the part of the mass 
of our farmers, is the great obstacle in the way of all im- 


| Position and dignity which it should ever oceupy in this 


club of four or more subscribers, can afterwards order a | | Heaven favored land. 


We by no means intend to assert that the farmers of 
this country are not generally intelligent, in the ordinary 


| acceptation of thatterm; nor that they are not as well 


| educated as the farmers of most other countries—but we 


foundry of Messrs. Wells & Co., Cincinnati; and our pa- | | do say, that their education is far behind the require- 
per makers (Messrs. Williams & Andrews, of Delaware) | ments of the age, and wholly inadequate to the proper 
have much improved the quality of their work, by the! understanding of the principles of their own profession; 
tecent introduction of the latest improved machinery | and that farmer is wanting in the performance of his 
into their extensive paper mills. Their paper will now} duty to his children and his country, who does not use 
compare favorably with that fromthe best Eastern man-| his influence to the extent of his ability, to bring about 
factories. areformin this matter. 








We are perfectly aware that in all -ettled coun 





newly 
tries there are hardships and disadvantages to be endur 
ed, which aresuflficient excuse for the want of scholastic 
the 
present day; but in the case of the farmer's sons, who 
l 
broad farms, the circumstances are widely different; and 
tis to them we must look forthe introdi 


} 


education on the part of amajority of our farmers of 


are about to become the possessors and tillers of these 


iction of that 








f the 


her 


aof enlightened and improved agriculture which 
world now demands, and to which science is leading 
votaries, 

In the State of New York, the people a: 


ment are atlength becoming awake on the subjectof Ag- 


id the govern- 
ricultural Edueation. .A few enlightened friends of im- 
provement have labored nobly for years, to arouse the 
public mind in regard to it; and various plans have been 
proposed and diseussed by the Legislature, without any 
action, till lastyear, when in obedience to the recommen- | 
dation of Gov. Fis, a committee was appointilto devixe 
le 
a pe 
schools, to‘be endowed and supported by the State-— 


in, on a liberal scale, for an agricultural college, or 


That committee are to reportthe present winter; and it is 
confidently believed that the plan they may recommend 
willbe immediately carried into operation. When shall 
a movement of this kind be made in Ohio? 

At the annual meeting of the N. Y. State Ag 
Society, last year, the address of the President (L. F. 
Auten, Esq.,) contained some thoughts on this subject, 


ricultural 


which areso ably expressed, that we are induced toco} 


py 


portions of them in this connection. 

We are a growing people; not in population alone, but 
in wealth, and in resources. Our whole country is com- 
paratively new, and wealth is accumulated with us as 
with no other people of which history gives an example. 
I speak of substantial,enduring weaith ; that which adds 
to the enjoyment, the peypnces, and thetruly elevated 
condition of man. Of all this wealth and prosperity, 
agriculture is the basis—the indispensable support. Yet 
in defiance of this reiterated truth, as an occupation, ag- 
riculture of itself,isdegraded. Let politicians, or dem- 
wogues chant their paens tothe tillers of the soilas 
they may, and tell them of the honor, and the dignity of 
their estate; yet, practically, simple farming is consider- 
ed by those who assume to give tone and op ion in social 
and political life, an inferior occupation, fit only for dull, 
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in 
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hehimself has felt the want; witha fond desire for their 
welfare, he has encouraged their early restless propensi- 
ties; and hoping that the wide world of chance, or spec- 
ulation, or luck, would cast them ina happier lot than his 
own, has pinched the already limited share of himself, 
and those who yet prefer the quiet homestead, to fit out 
for some undecided professiod ardubipe s branch of traf 
fic, him who, under this misplaced partiality, now goes 
abroad, in (ime to return, a prodigal son, or, asis often 
the case, to beggar the family by his extravagance. 





On the other side, it may be said, that the enterprising 
lad, thus leaving his home with laborious habits and well 
iixed principles, soon engages in some active pursuit, and 
succeeds far beyond a brother of perhaps equal talent, 
who has remained at home, and only inherited the toiland 


poverty of the parent, in whose track he had diligently 
pursued. Very true; but mark the difference in advan- 
tage. The adventurous youth had fallen on a beaten 
track, with intelligent lights to aid his course, which, 
ouly to follow with energy and prudence, was tosucceed. 
The other had groped along inacloud of traditionary fog, 
and floundered onin the uncertainty of guess-work, with 
woaceurate light to guide him; like the mariner who de- 
parts on his voyage, with ship and sails to be sure, but 
miserably appointed, without rudder, chart or compass ; 
wiiile the first, with ship well found,and a master mind 
at helm; is wafted on to a successful destination. 

Do you ask for the reflux of tide from the mass of oth- 

to Agricultural pursuits? You look for itin vain.— 
How inany, bred in our cities, towns, and villages, seek 
the farm for employment—leave the too often casual oc- 
cupations of the crowd, and take to the plough, or to the 
forest? None whatever. Orif, perchance, there be an 
isolated case of the sort, it is, when followingthe parent, 
who, tired of the world’s vanities, or its fitful changes, 
wisely retires to the farm for that solid good which a bust- 
ling world had denied him. 


er 


There is another great and responsible class among us 
who have an abiding interest in the exaltation of our ag- 
riculture. I speak of the wealthy classes distributed 
throughout ourcities, towns, and villages. Owingtothc 
free and happy institutions we enjoy, well directed in- 
dustry couplad with pevevvéednentad economy in most 
branches of business, is tolerably sure to suceced. But 
with the success of the parent, and his consequent devo- 
tion to the labors of his office, or hiscounting room, that 
necessary Vigilance and watchfulness over the proper ed- 
ucation and employment of his child, istoo often neg- 
lected. Honestly feelingthe strengthof his ownself-re- 
liance, he trusts that the son may follow in his own labor- 
ious and successful course. But a few years only pass, 
and that son has arrived at manhood, vitiated, perhaps, 
by adverse associations, or if still within the ath of safe- 





unthinking, and uneducated men. Were it not so, why | ty, unfitted by education, or the false estimateyof his po- 
are the Agricultural ranks so continually deserted by our | sition in life, to sueceed in the beaten track of parental 
active and aspiring youth for the more worldly popular | example. Inagreat majority of cases, capital, toilfully 
pursuits, under the belief that they are more advantage-| gathered, and safely invested, is squandered, or lost in 
ous? Look at our great, bustling cities, and towns. See| business adventure by the misapplication of the son, 
on all sides our professions crowded to excess; with, a- | while the hopeful parent had never considered, that when 
mong the masses which throng them, but a comparative- | he had furnished the means, he could not regulate the 
ly few who are successful either in fame or fortune. View | brains to control it; and after, perhaps, repeated trials, 
our merchants, and shopkeepers, overrun and undermi-| he withdraws him from business altogether, an unsuc- 
ned in competition with one another; and clerks, and | cessful and disappointed man; andthe parent himself, 
si.opboys plentier and cheaper on their hands than the} if he escape the ruin of the son, is at a lossto know how 
wares they hold on sale; and all the motley congrega-| he shall provide for his decent employment, or witness 
tions which are drawn about them by the spirit of adven-| the wasting of his own gains during life time in an un- 
ture and of novelty; whilethe petty political offices of| profitable support—for in this country, thank God, a man 
the day are held up like lottery tickets, to an unscrupu-| must dosomething to make him respectable. And yet 
lous and indiscriminate scramble ;—all for the possession | the well meaning and laborious parent is scarcely to 
of a fancied prize inthe great raffling match of adven-| blame. He has looked abroad among the pursuits of the 
ture; while the : of the mechanic, or the artizan,| world, and finds none more generally successful than 
which holds out a safeand durable reward to honorable! the one he himself has occupied. Butrisen, perchance, 
labor, is hard pressed to find apprentices; and the broad, | from comparative poverty himself, he cannot realize that 
inviting acres of the farmer, are lying sterile or unpro-| the strong incentive for exertion, which existed in his 
ductive, for lack of cultivation. own case, is absent in the son, and therefore, that they 
In ministering to this vitiated appetite of discontent, the | each look out upon the world from widely different pre- 
farmer himeelf is oft times blameable. Ina too humble| mises. 
estimate of hisown condition and character, and in the} Nor, during allthis probation of anxiety and solici- 
absenee of those advantages for his children, of which | tude, has it ever pete to the father, that Agriculture 
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held out the safest mode of investment for a portion of 
his gains; and if notthe most rapid in accumulation of 
worldly goods, was, at least, the surest pursuit for his 
children, in the absence of that successful tact which he 
himself possessed for professional, mereantile, or me- 


chanieal life. But he has, on the other hand, imbibed 
the popular and mistaken notions of the day on that 
subject. He might, like others who fancied they had 
some Agricultural taste, have had hisown country house 
and farm, got upat great expense; and been pestered 
with worthless servants, and dishonest managers, who 
only pillaged and worried him; and after a brief and un 
satisfactory trial, abandoned it in disgust, like hundreds 
of his friends and neighbors; never dreaming that his 
farming got on quite as well ashis law, or his tiade 
would have done, with the same amount of his own per- 
sonalattention! That, and the drudgery of the ordina- 
ry farmer, whotilled his own scanty acres in his inmne- 
diate neighborhood,and whose association, as ignorant ! 
and degrading, he had scorned, were the only experience 
he had known, on which to make up his opinions; and as 
a matter of course, he only knew agriculture to condemn 
it. 

But had Agriculture her proper institutions, where 
his children could have been taught its necessary edu- 
cation and practice, and exerted its proper influence a- 
mong the pursuits of theday, how readily would he 
have embraced the advantages it offered to his family, 
and eagerly bestowed the best talents of his sons to its 
rewards! Thus prepared to enjoy it, how many thous- 
ands of men, rich inthe acquirement of proper know- 
ledge, and fortifiedin the possession of wholesome es- 
tates, would be shining vey ewe of thrift and improve- 
ment in our midst! Ample domains, with broad culti- 
vated fields—spreading pastures, dotted with the lively 
spectacle of flocks ond trde-conselarte, Waving under 
the burthen of their luxuriant grasses; and graced with 
comfortable mansions and bending orchards; and peo- 
pled throughoutthe year withthose who really felt the 
dignity of their calling, would spread along your noble 
rivers; and look abroad from your lofty hills; and line 
in beautiful relief your canals and thoroughfares—spec- 
tacles of home bred comfort, and independence, illustra- 
tive of true American character. But instead of these, 
are seen the fantastic villas, and ephemeral erections, 
which perk up in ambitious pretension on the elevated 
knolls of your noble Hudson, the summer abodes of 
“faney farming,” only to be abandoned after a few brief 
occupations in around of ennui killing pastimes, and 
vaahon bore. Suchempty essay at Agricultural life 
usually ends in the squander of what would, if judi- 
ciously invested in auseful farm, have been a handsome 
estate, and is sold, perhaps, under the hammer, at a 
tithe of its cost to some man of better sense, who pulls 
down the bauble, or changes it into an ——_ of pro- 
priety, and es mec e soil to useful purposes. 

It may be’said that these pictures are of extreme cases. 
So they are. And also that they are subjectto many 
proper exceptions. Very true. Butthey do exist, and 
that in far too great numbers, and scarce one of us but 
knows an instance of their just application. Still there 
is a great class left: the substantial middle class of our | 
farmers, who require for their sons, destined to follow in | 
their own steady course, that necessary kind of educa-| 
tion at present unattainable in our country, and which | 
can only be properly given in agricultural schools. The | 
young farmer painfully feels the want of advantages | 
which these would confer, and the aid of which, he vain- 
ly seeks elsewhere; and the question, how are we to ac-| 
complish the object, remains to be answered. 

* * * 7 * 

Aside from the establishment of an independent school | 
for agriculture, the Statemight with great propriety pro- | 
vide a department in the Normal School, now becoming | 
asettled branch of public education, for instruction in| 
the prineiples of Agricultural science, which, from them, | 
might be taught in the common schools. Popular works 
on Geology, et Chemistry, Botany, Animal, 


and Vegetable Physiology, the plain principles of Me- 
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chanie Art—all which are indispensable to the proper 
education of the farmer, might be taught in a plain, and 
simple course of lessons, as easily as the ordinary rules 
of arithmetic, or mathematics; and a knowledge of these 
would be the source of satisfaction, if not of future pro- 
fit,to every scholar. ‘During the past year,” I quote 
the language of Governor Fish, “$$1,624 05 have been 
expended by the State for the increase of books in thi 
school district libraries, to which have been added, one 
million three hundred thousand volumes.” Works ot 
the kind which have been mentioned, together with we!! 
approved Agricultural books, should form a portion of 
the annual additions to these libraries; cal if such 
works cannot be found, the necessary authority should 
be created for their compilation. Thus you provide the 
means of self-instruction in a great degree, to the hum- 
blest and most obscure inquirer, and that without cost. 

In these last suggestions, I am gratified to remark that 
we have the testimony of such high authority as the late 
Governor Wright, in the address he had prepared, and 
which was read after his lamented death, before your 
Society, at Saratoga. Itwas a subject to which he had, 
unquestionably, given much of his strong and vigorous 
thought, and may be well received by us as worthy of pro- 
found consideration. 

Let us then commence the work, and proceed until we 
effect this momentous object. Let it become the duty of 
a committee of your body, to take the subject in charge , 
and wait upon the Legislature, with all the resources 
they may command, to aid them in enacting a law, and 
to carry out its provisions. This once effected, your fu- 
ture suecess is certain. The time is auspicious. I be- 
lieve the public mind is prepared to receive it, and that it 
will be hailed with heartfelt gratification by all classes 
of our community. 

Among the benefits arising from well direeted Agri- 
cultural education, aside from spreading the requisite 
learning and intelligence applicable to the chief pursuit 
of our people, deep and broad among them, the reten- 
tion of that portion of active capital, acquired by thein- 
dustry of our Agricultural population, among them- 
selves, would be one important consequence. In place 
of the prevailing and mistaken notion that monie cap- 
ital invested in agriculture is either unproductive, or less 
so than in other pursuits, our farmers would be taught 
that, coupled with the knowledge to direct it, no branch 
of our national industry is so steadily remunerating as 
that connected with the soil—a fact now practically dis- 
believed; or why would such amounts of monied eapi- 
tal be continually drawn from the agricultural districts 
to your commercial cities, to be embarked in hazardous 
enterprises, or doubtful investments? The merchant or 
the speculator may fail—and fail he does, very often— 
and in his downfall is often buried the toils of a long 
life of — industry. But who ever knew a good far- 
mer, of prudent habits to fail? Nay, who did not, with 
an exemption from extraordinary ills in life, ultimately 
grow rich, and discharge meantime, all the duties of a 
good citizen? I concede to youthe many prominent cases 
which exist, of wealth rapidly accumulated by bold 
and successful speculation; of fortunate, perhaps acci- 
dental adventure; of hoards heaped up by a long course 
of perseverance in trade, directed by that intuitive sa- 
gacity of which but few among us all are endowed, and 
which so dazzlingly invite ourimitation. Yet these are 
but afew glaring instances, standing out in bold relief a- 
mong the many whohave sunk in the same career, per- 
haps with a ruined peace; happy afterwards to retire, 
were it in their power, upon the limited possession which 
they had thrown away, to commence their wasting strife 
upon the broad sea of adventure. 

A second advantage would be, that it would invite, an- 
nually, a large class of educated men of capital from our 
cities, toinvest a portion of their wealth m our farms, 
convinced by the knowledge acquired in acourse of ag- 
ricultural education, that Husbandry was a good busi- 
ness, and — to pursue it asthe occupation of 
their lives, it would cause a reflux of that capital and 
population which had been drawn away from agriculture. 
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Nor wouldsuch associations among us detract from the 
ndustrious habits of our farmers by their example.— 
hey, by the possession of larger estates than we enjoy, 
might give moreof their time to leisurethan we are ac 

‘ustomed to spend- but they must, if good farmers, at 
tend to the daily routine of their affairs, as well as we. 
They would diffuse intelligence among us; introduce im 
proved implements, seeds and stock; and in time exalt the 
character of our husbandry. They might not, indeed, 
work at the muck heap, nor guide the plow with their 
wn hands; but they must be capable, from education, 
to direct the labor of both; for we must not forget that 
the merchant who, from his luxurious counting room 
plans his voyages, and directs the course of his ships; 
x the engineer who projects the rail-way, or the ocean 
steamer, once performed the duties of a shop boy, or 
hammered at theanvil. And thus with the farmer: he 
should be capable of directing the cultivation of the soil 
to its greatest possible extent of Bh and he will 
tind that, in achieving such result, all the powers of his 
mind, and the knowledge with which it is stored, will 
be required. 


This thought will bear alittle examination. The far 
mer is apt to thinkthat the professional man, or the mer 
hant, lives an easy and luxurious life. Immany instan- 
cestheir families may do so; but with the eminent and 
successful man of law, or science—the artizan, or mer- 
chant himself,such supposition is a great mistake. There 
ure not, under heaven, a more laborious class of men than 
Labor of body, and of mind is theirs—and that 
See them early, late; in season, and out of 
season—their whole energies devoted to their several 
allings, without rest or intermission—and far too fre- 
juently, to the premature wasting of life itself. It is no 
wonder that such industry, directed by good education, 
and by this term I mean the entire training of the boy 
to manhood in its most extended sense,) and stimulated 
by a laudable ambition, should lead to success. Yet 
with all these appliances, the labors of such men are 
iften disastrous; and if not so, after a life of anxiety, 
heir toils too frequently end with but the means of a 
slender support. Compared with these, the toils of the 
urmer are light. Physical labor he endures, it is true, 
nd often times severe labor, but his mind is easy. He 
‘njoys sound rest, and high health. He has much leis- 
ire; in many casesmore than is for his good. He has 
ibundant time to discuss politics, law, religion—every- 
thing, in fact, but what relates to his own profession, on 
which subject, I lament to say, his mind seems less ex 
ercised than on almost any other. Now, let the same 
early education be given to the young farmer of an 
qually acute intellect that is given to him who chooses 
professional, mechanical, or mercantile pursuits—educa- 
ion each in his own line. Letthem start fair. Apply 
the same thought, investigation, energy, and toil, each 
in his particular sphere, and beyond all question, agri-| 
vulture will, in the aggregate, have the advantage—and | 
for thisreason, if no other: there are few contingencies | 
connected with agriculture. Its basis is the solid earth, | 
stamped with the Divine promise, that while it remains, | 
seed-time and harvest shall continue; while commerce, | 
ind trade, mechanics and arts are liable to extraordina-, | 
ry and continual accident. Look at thedevastations by | 
flood and fire—of ship, and cargo, upon ocean, lake, and 
sea, and river; conflagrations in your towns and cities; | 


these 


incessant. 


and the thousand other casualties which almost daily | 


yecur—all which area dead sink upon laborand capital | 
not agricultural, and the risks of the husbandman are 
searce one to ten,inthe aaa Rely upon it Far- 
mers, you are on the safe side. 

But, | hear some one remark, “Why, if agriculture, 
through the improved education proposed, holds 
such alluring advantages, all our young men will rush 
into it, and competition will destroy it.” Not theslight- 
est danger. 


of them back again. Besides, there is no fear that the 


other avenues of industry will not be filled: for, in the| aint many of us farmers that havelearned how to think 








constitution of our natures, there will always be enough 
unquiet spirits born intothe world which the farm can 
not hold, to keep the bustling part of it in motion. 

Another, and a prominent advantage which we should 
receive from good agricultural education, would be, that 
of more stability of character in our farming population 
It is proverbial among traveled foreigners inthis country, 
and it would be a subject of wonder among our staid peo- 
ple at home—if an Americancould wonder at anything 
—that we are the most changing people in the world 
We, as a population, havefew,scarce any local attach 
ments. This, toan extent, isa true, although a sever: 
[t arises, nodoubt—and naturally enough, too 
—from the wideextent of national domain of which we 
are the possessors, and from the natural sterility of 
much of the soil in our older communities, which cause 
an effort, and a laudable one, too, to better their condi- 
tion in our rural population. But more, I imagine, 
from the low standard of agricultural improvement, 
and a mistaken estimate of the value of the soil, and 
its application to the ae a which properly belong to 
it. But, no matter what the cause. The fact is so,and 
it is a defect in our national character. How many 
among us but will, with a slightly tempting offer, sell 
his homestead without remorse—break up the cherish- 
ed associations of his life—turn his back upon the 
graves of his kindred, and his children—his birth-spot 
—the old hearth-stone of his boyhood—his family altar, 
even the brave old trees, which have, life-long, waved 
their branches over his childish sports, and shadowed 
his innocent slumbers when weary of his play, all—all 
pass out of his hands, like a plaything of yesterdey, 
unwept and unregretted, for the fancied advantage of a 
fresh spot in a strange and a newer land. 

I must, however, in justice, make some exceptions to 
this general propensity in American character. There 
are some among the descendants of the early New Eng- 
land Puritans, and the ancient Dutch settlers of this 
State, who have, with a pious regard to the memories 
of their ancestors, and a wise attachment to the spots 
of their birth, retained, and, through the influences of 
a correct education, and well settled principle, bid fair 
to retain, the —— acres which they have inherited 
—homes of plenty, contentment, and genuine hospital- 
ity; where retired virtues, like those practised by their 
fathers, have long hallowed them with a local habita- 
tionand a name. Such, stand out as strong landmarks 
in the fitful changes of place, and name throughout our 
country, and redeem, to some extent, thecaustic remark 


censure, 


of the late John Randolph, of Roanoke, who once de- 


clared, on the floor of Congress, that he scarce knew an 
American but would sell his very dog for money! 

We are not slow in finding out when we are well off, 
although all are not satisfied under such condition; but 
with these advantages around and among us, of which 
we feel the daily benefit, and of which, by removal, we 
should forever be deprived, their tendeney would be to 
fix us more firmly to our homes, and lead us to examine 
the resources within our reach, which otherwise might 
never have been developed. Associations of an elevated 
character are among the most powerful in thus keep- 
ing us content; and institutions inwhich the farmer has 
a direct interest, would, more than almost any other, al- 
lay this tendency to change. Our resources, and our 

roductive power, are thus retained, far beyond what can 
e acquired by the continued restlessness common to us. 
Such influences would certainly be most wholesome. 
+2028 + _ 
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Frienp BarrnaM—It may seem a little strange to 
| 


some, that as we have only one agricultural paper pub- 


Our young men are already running into! lished in this State, that it is not better filled with origi- 
the other trades and professions, where competition is|nal matter, furnished by denizens of this State. 
ruinous; andall we ask, is the opportunity toget a share a be it can be explained in this way. 


But 


irst, then, (without stopping to systematise,) there 
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on paper. The members of the ‘editorial corps,’ 
think the penning of a few ideas, a trifling matter, but 
you and your brother “eds” may rest assured that its not 
generally felt. so among the farmers, no how. 

You could better appreciate this condition of the 
mass of farmers, if you had seen one of our neighbors 
the other day, when he was asked to write some of his 
“notions on farming,” for some of the papers; how he 
rolled back his eyes, and drew a long breath, asthough 
he had just heard his last summons. At length recov- 
himself a little, with abold effort he made this re- 
ply. “Why sir—I just tell you what it is—If I’d just 
set down, and take a pen, and try to write, every plaguey 
thought would whip off and leave me. And I would’nt 
have the smallest point of an idea left to study on. I 
would’nt, just as sure as there’s bones in a dead horse.” 
Now this man was no fool. He had many ideas that 
seemed to be original with him. Though if they were 
iaade knewn they might, in many instances, be found to 
igree with the views of others, who had the nack of 

iarking it on paper. 

Suppose you, Mr. Editor, were all of a sudden called 
on to give a public lecture on music. Don’t you think 
you would feel as much like climbing up to the moon 
on a hop vine, as undertaking such a task? Notwith- 
standing you might love musicas well as the rest of us. 
Then I guess such a fix would make you feel like the 
rest ol 


ring 
ering 
"lk 


us. 

Every body has his particular talent as well as tastes. 
And these may be modified, improved and enlarged no 
doubt. But still they are thar. 

Now there is one wee bit of an idea that I’d like mazen 
well to give you, if I could only get a good end of it 
fastened on this paper, then 1 would drive up the rear, | 
just as easy as to drive a flock of sheep ina a after 

1is is the 
skeleton if notthe thing itself. Who ever was acquaint- | 
ed with a farmer that knew k from a crocodile, but what 
would like very much to be able to write what he wish- 
ed of his views on paper. And who ever knew a farmer 
that would not rejoice, if his children could express in- 
telligently, their thoughts on paper. Now this can be 
done. At least many farmers whose children are now 
as numb-skulls in the literary world, might be shining 
stars therein, if there was only as much pains taken 
with them as in the training of a favorite horse. 

Not that they should all devote their own time and 
attention to instructing their children in “bell lettres” 
for they may not all be competent. But one thing they | 
should do, and are in duty ound to do, and that is to 
get a teacher in their district school, that is competent 
to teach what it is desirable their children should learn. 
Farmers haveas good aright to have good schools among 
them, as the towns tradesmen or “city gents.” There’s 
no use in putting them off any longer with the refuse of 
professing, teachers who can scarcely put “great A and 
8 together.” If but two or three respectable farmers in 
a district, should take this matter resolutely in hands, a 
great, very great reformation would soon take place in 
district school education. It is too common a practice 
among the whole agricultural community, to leave the 
whole matter of choosing a teacher, laying down his nec- 
essary qualifications, selecting books, and the deciding 
of what shall be taught, to the “directors,” and then pay 
but very little attention, and indeed generally no atten- 
tion tothe qualifications of the nominee for that most 
responsible office of school director. Nor is it tobe 
wondered at, when the most illiterate are chosen school 
directors, that they should sum up their examination of! 
the qualifications of their applicant in the tout est pris 
question ‘what do you charge for teaching?” No doubt 
trusting to the county examiners for his capacity: and if 
the applicant for the school has a certificate, all is right 
and settled, but the amount of pay. 

Perhaps it is not generally known, that for the sake of | 
the fee of 50 cents, the county examiners will grant most | 
any goat acertificate. I knowa young fellow, (not a full 
man) the son of a farmer and of hardly ordinary capaci- 
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may | done a good days work for years, save it was to drive a 


horse in a buggy, and whose mind has not perhaps been 
fixed an hour onany mental or scientific study for the 
same length of time, that lately went to be examined for 
a school teacher, as, to use his own words, “I have a no- 
tion of trying to teach school a little while, to see ifI 
can make a little somethen by it.” Well he got a certifi- 
cate, asI afterwards heard, and the only qualifi sation 
that he possessed, that I ever could find, was, he was a 
good setter. 

Poor, miserable poor, is the chance of improvement in 
the rising generation, as long as they are intrusted in the 
hands of such teachers. ‘ 

Oh farmers look ye to it. There isa responsibility in 
theeducation of your children that you can never rid 
yourselves of save in the performance of your bounden du- 
tytothem. Yon cannot shoulder your responsibility 
upon another by engaging him to receive the paltry sum 
of a school tax, you yearly hand over to the county 
treasurer. 4 . E 

If you cannot take the time or trouble to attend to 
your childrens intellectual wants, then you have no right 
and no business to have any children. But if you will 
have children, then you’ve got to attend to the wants of 
their intellectual nature, or Ye responsible for the result 
of your neglect in their after life. 

Look around you. Think, reflect, seriously and earn- 
estly before you take another step in the old ‘and beater 
track of neglecting childrens education. 

Your friend, Vivi. 
~>-eo 
Well-digging and Water-witching. 
AY 


= 


xr. Baten am:—The influence which such a sheet as 
the “Cultivator” exerts in moulding and changing the 
opinions of pcople in reference to the great science of ag- 
riculture is beyond calculation; there can be no doubt as 
tothe prime agency which has soaroused the farming 
community in our State, within the past few years; orig 
inating county and state ice mach wach societies, fairs, &c., 
and introducing new modes of tillage and improved im- 
plements of husbandry. The same agency has also, 
doubtless, done much to dispel the lingering supersti- 
tions which pervade the ane of the ignorant, furnish- 
ing them, as they suppose, with infalliable rules for their 
guidance in many details of their occupation. Among 
these superstitions are the popular notions with reference 
to the influence of the Moon, the turning of wheat t 
chess; and many include the pretensions of the so-called 
art of ““Water-witching.” With reference to the latter, I 
intend now to speak. 

Without assuming the part of an advocate of this prac 
tice, | wish to state a few facts, and proposea few queries 
with reference to them, which I have not philosophy 
enough to answer. Perhaps, Mr. Editor,some of your 
correspondents may be wiser. 

In the fall of ’48, having determined to build a barn, I 
concluded to diga well for its accommodation. Select- 
ing aconvenient spot (near the southwest corner of the 
barn,) I dug 20 feet—the first 3 feet through yellow clay, 
the next 6 through aloose limestone gravel, which becam: 
more damp as | proceeded, till I came to a layer of sand Y 
feet from the surface, and about 6inches thick. Out of 
this sand there oozed a small quantity of water, perhaps 
abarrelin 12hours. Ithen dug 11 feet farther, in a bed 
of blueish clay which could be cut like tallow, and was 
susceptible of a polish. Twenty feet being a greater 
depth than I desired, I gave up in despair. 

then commenced another, 40 feet N. of the first (near 
the N. W. corner of barn) through similar layers, with 
less water, and left it, at the depth of 25 feet, in the same 
kind of clay. 

These wells were both dug during the latter part of the 
extremely dry weather which prevailed one year ago last 
fall. Looking upon well-digging as an unprofitable busi- 
ness for me, I quit it for the time, and wentto work at 
the barn. 

This fall, being compelled tosupply water for my stock 


ty» Whose soft hands and gentlemenly fingers, have not| in some way, I resolved to call upon an old gentleman in 
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the neighborhood who has the name of being a success- 
ful “water witch,” or practitioner with the peach limb — 
After perambulating over the premises for an hour, the 
result of his experiments was, as he stated :—he tra ‘ada 
vein of water in the direction of the south end of my 
barn, and about 15 feet distant therefrom, and passing off « 
along the east side; and advising me to dig at a point di- 

rectly opposite the middle of the south end of the barn, 

where he thought I would obtain more water than at any 

other place. He judged the vein to be as large as a pi 
stem, and to lay 11 feet from the surface. I follow “dh 
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the last of August thetops were nearly all dead; altho’ 
that period was very wet, which appeared to be the 
ereat cause of the rot; for assoon as the rains ceased, 
and the ground became thoroughly dry, the rot ceased. 

But not so the present season; the tops, with little 
‘xception } green till the potatoes were harvested, 


kept 


after which the rot gradually made its appeorance, inthe 


n of aseabor spot on theside or end of a number of 
he tubers, but not generally until they were holed up 
ir put into damp cellars, and then the rot set inin good 


be ent Csi. 
directions, dug in the spot indicated, founda ve ust 1] I harvested my crop of about 150 bushels, about the 
feet from the surface, large enough to yield 10 barrels of 20th of Oetober, and in place of holeing them in the 
water per day, and running through the well in the di- earth, ing them into the cellar, as most of my 


rection he pointed out. 

There isaslight rise of groundin front of the barn, 
(south side) sloping about 2 fect to well no. 3, aud about 
5 feet to nos. 1 and 2, and back of these is a low spot of 
ground, where water stands during winter. 

These are the facts—without 
now for the queries: 

Ist. Do the facts presented tend to prove that th 
practice of water-witching is not all pretence? 

2nd. If thepeach limb is ahumbug, and the above 
results all guess-work, point out another example of 
guessing as remarkable for accuracy. 
’ 3d. If it was not mere supposition, there must be 
rules for well-digging as well as for gold digging or any 
other digging. Why have not these rules been publish 
ed? An infallible rule on this subject, would be worth 
half the mines of California. 

4th. What is there more marvellous or incredible in 
the power attributed to the peach limb thanin the mag 
netic virtue of the load-stone? 


+ 


increase or diminution; 


Emery WEsTeRveLT. 
Westerville, Franklin Co. O., Dec., 1849. 


Remarks.—In our paper of Oct. 15th, 1848, (vol. 4, 


i 
153) isa communication, with illustrations, by Dr. Locke 





of Cincinnati—alsoa letter from B. Sherwood of New: 
fully exposing the fallacy of this water-witching busi- 
ness. Tothosearticles we respectfully refer our friend 
W. and others who may feel inclined to regard the forego 
ing as conclusive evidence in favor of this popular su 
perstition. 

Having the fullest confidence in the integrity and ered 
ibility of our friend Westervelt, we are free to admit thai 
his statement of facts presents avery striking instance 
of “good guessing’—or rather of good judgment and 
fortunate coincidence; but to our mind it would require 
a large number of such lucky accidents to induce a be- 
lief in the virtues of the ‘forked stick,” especially when 
it ean be shown that instances of its failure are quite : 
numerous as of its success—although they are much the 
soonest forgotten. 

As to the comparison of the pretended virtues of the 
forked stick with those of the load-stone or magnet, a 
little reflection will show that the cases are not at all par- 
allel; for although there may be some mystery in regard 
to the qualities of the magnet, its operation is govern- 
ed by fixed laws that can be defined and understood— 
hence properly a branch of science; but what intelligent 
mind ever claimed as much for the forked stick as an a 
gent for determining the locality of water or of ores? 

+2=eo--- 
Potatoe Rot---Care of Potatoes. 


Mr. Barenam:—The potatoe rot has visited us the| 
present season in this sectionof the country, but not to| 


the same extent, nor in the same manner that it did last 
year. In 1848 the tops showed effects of the blight by 
runing black, from the middle of July onward, and by 





P ton the floor, where they 
h chance to dry, and as m ich Ar as possible; and 
they are so far but little affeeted with either scab or rot: 
While some farmers inthe neighborhood, who harvested 
early, and holed up their potatoes as they dug them, 
have had to open them and give them a chance to air and 
ry. This day, Nov. 28th, as the Indian summer left 
us vesterday evening, after along stay, I sorted over 65 
bushels of red potatoes, and found about 3 bushels (me- 
shannock) affected with the dry rot. the sound ones [| 
buried in 3 separate holes, except 1014 bushels put away 
inanempty apple crib in the cellar, where they cannot 
touch the damp earth; how these or any of them may 
keep, time must determine. 

But again, while onthe subject of the potato, I would 
mention one particular, which to me was new, and some- 
what of amystery. Some 8or 10 years ago, I planted a 
few of the Seotch-gray potatoes, but not liking the vari- 
ety, [ determined to plant no more of them, but some odd 
ones had got mixed with my blue Meshanocks; these, 
after the rot came, I concluded might remain, as seed of 
any kind was secaree; this variety increased in numbers 
in the course of 5 years, but not much in size;—this last 
season they (the Scotch grays) nearly all turned to a 
beautiful blue variety. Now whether the Scotch grays 
had first been produced by apples taken from the blue 
variety of potatoes, I know not; nor how otherwise to 
account forthe change. 


remain, giving them as 


R. A. Suerrarp. 
Sugar-hill farm, Jeff. Co. O., Dee. 1, 1849. 
+_2ee + - 


Side Hill Plows Manufactured in Ohio. 


Eprror On1o0 Cuttivator:—In your paper of December 
1, acorrespondent inquires whether any Side Hill Plows 
are manufactured in Ohio—and you answer that you do 
not know of anymanufactured inthis State. I can in- 
form you that they are manufactured by Messrs. F. & V. 
Carel, in Gallipolis, Gallia County, Ohio. I have used of 
their side hill plows for several years,and find them of 
great advantage for plowing hillland; they are used in 
Gallia and some of the adjoining counties—the pattern, 
I am informed, wasobtained from the State of N. York, 
and the shape and appearance of the plow, except the 
cutter, looks just like the engraving in your paper of the 
ist inst. They make three sizes, which they retail at 
$1,65, $2,75, and $3,00 each, forthe castings only. 

Respectfully yours, 
Josep W. Devacuu. 
Gallipolis, O. Dee. 1849. 
_- a 

The poputation of Cleveland, according to a census 

just taken, is 17,000, Ohio City 4,000—total in both, 


21,900. The increase for the past nine years, is as fol- 





lows: 
In 6,071 
“ 9573 
“ 19,135 
“ 14,234 
= 17,000 


| According to this ratio, the population of Cleveland 
in three years, will be 25,000. 
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A CHAPTER ON POULTRY. 


Dorxine Fow1s. 








Potanp Fowl. 


- ~—<~-r-- - 
The Boston Fowl Fair---Remarks on Poultry, their Breeds and Management. 


It is several years since we have devoted any consid- { Farm 


erable space in our columns to the subject of Poultry: 
and inasmuch as this class of domestic live stock con- 
tribute in no small degree to the luxuries and subsist- 
ance, if not to the direct profits of a majority of our 
readers, we trust that a few pages devoted to the sub- 
ject in this and one or two succeeding numbers, will be 
quite acceptable. 


Quite a new interest has sprung up in some of the 
eastern States, in regard to the improvement of the 
breeds of domestic fowls; and in November last, an ex- 
hibition of poultry was held at Boston, which was ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and largely attended. Exhibitors 
were in attendance from half a dozen or more different 
States, to the number of 219. The number of speci- 
mens of the feathered race exhibited was 1,423, consist 
ing of a dozen or more classes or breeds, as follows: 

1. The large Asiatic, or Great Malay tribe; of which 
several varieties were offered under the name of Chinese 
—Cochin China, Red Shanghae, White Shanghae, Bucks 
County, Jersey Blues, and Java—exhibited by sixty- 
seven different persons. 

2. The Dorking, Spanish, Italian, Guelderland of which 
specimens were offered by twenty-six persons. 

3. The Game Fowl, Bolton Grey, or Creole Fowl, the 
Frizzled Fowl, the Shangled Hamburg. The Prencilled 
Dutch Fowl—by twenty persons 

4. The Crested or Top Knot varieties, of which there 
were specimens of the Black Poland,the White Poland, 
the Golden Spangled, and the Silver Spangled, offered 
by twenty-six individuals. 

5. The Bantam Fowl, of different varieties—by sev- 
enteen exhibitors. 


6. Fowls produced by crosses of various breeds and | 


varieties, offered by thirty-eight persons. 

Under this head, the committee would mention, as 
worthy of notice, the Plymouth Rock Fowls, so called, 
bred by Dr. J. C. Bennett, of Plymouth, and presented 
by Geo. P. Burnham of Roxbury; and also, the fowls 
called English Greys, specimens of which were offered 
by several individuals. 

Of Pheasants, the only orm offered, was one pair 
of the English Pheasants, by Samuel Jaques, Ten 





ill | 


A pair of Turkey Patridyes was offered by b 
T. Dow, East Boston. 

7. The Peacock and Pea-hen, offered by J. Kingsley. 
Foxborough. 

8. The Guinea Fowl, or Pintado offered by two com 
petitors. 

9. Of the Turkey—a pair of Wild Turkeys—by Joh» 
Giles, R. 1. 

10. The Pizeon, of different varieties, offered by two 
persons. 

11. The Swan—the only specimen offered was a pait 
of imported White Swans, by John Giles, Provi lence 
> 
R. 

12. The Goose. Of this variety, several specimens 
were offered—by Daniel Webster, Marshfield, the Wild 
Goose and Goslings: Samuel Jaques, Ten Hill Farm, 
Bremen Geese; Jno.Giles, Providence, R. 1., Poland and 
Barnacle. 

12. The Duck of different varieties, offered by five 
different persons. 

Of the distinet or improved breeds of fowls only tw® 
the Dorking and Poland are as yet much known in Ohio 
and other western States—though several others, as the 
Half-Pheasant, &ec., are occasionally found; and nume 
rous others will probably be introduced by amateurs in 
a year or two. 


The Dorking Fowls, (sce cut,) are admired for their 
large size, handsome light color, healthy growth, and 
excellence of flesh. They are also good breeders, but 
not remarkably good layers, though their eggs are of 
large size and good quality. We have kept a number 
of them for a year or two past, and approve of them 
highly. 

The Poland or Top Knots, are more common than 
the Dorkings. They are of unique appearance, owing 
to the top-knot or tuft of feathers upon the head. Their 
color is commonly black, or nearly so, though a white 
variety is sometimes found. The Polands are of rather 
small size, and their legs and flesh are darker colored 
than of the Dorkings. 
ers or nurses—hence where several kinds are kept these 
are seldom allowed to set—but kept simply as layers, 


The hens arealso poor breed- 
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for which purpose they excel all others with which we Ono LeeistaturE.—The organization of this body 
acquainted. Several persons of our acquaintance was not effected until the 28th ult., owing to a tie in the 

i 
who produce eggs for market, have informed us t) 





it Senate. Of course nothing to speak of has as yet been 
they find the Poland hens much more profitable than none in the way of law making. The doings of the 
ny others. Their eggs are of rather small size, but “Legislative Agricultural Club” wlll’ be found in an- 
that appears to make little if any difference in their other column of this paper. 

sule at market, especially when others are scarce and —igatiiiie 
“eggs are eggs.” 





Tue Osace Orance Seep has not yet arrived. We 
We shall give engravings and descriptions of several hope to find it in Cincinnati, when we go there on the 
her breeds before long, with remarks on management. 5th instant. 
n our next number will be found a plan for a good ; eis. 
poultry house. J> Numerous inquiries and communications are un- 
en avvidably deferred for our next. 
.2eo - 
Hommony Macuine.—We have received no account of 
t yet. Will not some friend send us word who hasone, 
and what it is like? 
ne icin 
Hunt’s Mercuant’s MaGazine.—We are now in regu- 
lar receipt of this sterling publication, the 22d volume 
of which commences the present month. We find much 
valuable information in its columns in reference to the 


crops, productions and trade of this and other countries, 





&c., that we shall occasionally make use of for our rea- 
ders. To wholesale merchants, produce dealers, states- 


COLUMBUS, O., JANUARY 1, 1850. men, lawyers, bankers, &c., this work must prove of the 
— greatest utility, as it abounds in statistics and other in- 
“A Happy New Year.”’ formation of the highest importance. It is published 


Yes, a “Happy New Year” to you all, kind readers monthly, 112 pages, $5 per year, by Freeman Hunr, N. 
and friends, is our sincere wish. May the year upon York. 
which we have pow entered, be a year of prosperity and : —+-2Se-> 
true happiness to you and yours; and may each return) AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Science anv Art (Sillimans.)— 
f this day find you in the continued enjoyment of Hea- This, like the preceding, is a well known and highly val- 
ven’s richest blessings—as the reward for duties well uable work—one which no man of science, who expects 
performed, and endeavors to promote the highest welfare to keep up with the times, can do without. It is edit- 
of vourselves and those around us. May it also be a ed with marked ability by Professors B. Silliman and 
aim oft rapid Progress in all departments of science and N. B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana. Published at 

+ that conduceto the comfort and happiness of man, New Haven, Ct., every second month, at $5 per year.— 
and especially in AGricuttur:, the basis and support of Vol.8, of new series, commences Jan. 1, 1850. 
all arts and occupations. To realize these wishes, and ——— a 
promote these ends, will be our great aim; and in this, ‘“‘Goopmay’s Western Covnterreit Derector.”—It is 
work we ask the continued aid and sympathy of youall, | not often that anybody sends us acounterfeit, or uncur- 
luring this, the sixth year of our labors in Ohio. rent bill; and when they do, we are sure to detect it 
> si paca by referring to Goodman's Detector—which is the most 

Tux Meertixe of committees to commence arrange- | ©°MVenient and reliable work of the kind for western 
ments for the Ohio State Fair, must not be forgotten.|US¢ Within our knowledge. It is published monthly 
It is to be held in the Horticultural Society’s Room, (48 pages,) by Cas Goopman, Cincinnati, $1,50 per year. 
Cincinnati, on Saturday the 5th inst., at 10 o’clock A. Almost any man in business will save several times its 
M. The regular meeting of the Horticultural Society, | Cost during a year, by having this work at hand. 
oceurs, we believe, at the same time. We hope the a” a heel ; ge ae : 
Hamilton county Agricultural Society,and the Mechan- be a editorial brethren ve Ohio and adjoining States 
ies’ Institute willbe represented at the meeting. Messrs | will oblige us by noticing in their papers the commence: 
Lapham, Gest and Bateham, will be there on the part ment of our new volume—stating terms, dc. 


of the State Board. rea Te et cee 
. — > Notices of Agricultural Exchanges in our next. 
Tuar Cicuar to correspondents has not yetbeen is-, JG” See advertisement of “Home Journal.” 
sued—owing to want of time. It will be done soon; in see — 


the meantime we request all those who have offered to| ComPLimentary.—The Mass. Ploughman, and a number of 

become contributors, to consider their offeraccepted. If others of our exchanges, have published Prof. Cowles’ Agricul 
‘ : . tural Address, 

they have already paid for this year’s paper, they can| 

order acopy (gratis) for a friend; or be credited the| 

amount on next year’s account. 


a ee ~— 


“Don’t rob yourself,” as the farmer said to the law- 
| year, when he called him hard names. 


—,~ tet geen a se ek le te ee 
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Meeting of Drovers. 

“The feeders and drovers of cattle in the Scioto Val- 
ley” are requested by an advertisement in the papers, to 
meet at Circleville on the 5th of January, “to take into 
consideration the propriety of establishing a drove yard 
at Hoboken, near the city of New York, in the place of 
the present drove yard, for the sale of cattle. Alsoto 
take into consideration the propriety of establishing a 
cash system forthe sale of cattle taken to the eastern 
market.” ; 

They say that “these changes, if effected, will save 
money and labor to the western men, and make their 
business inthe sale of cattle more pleasant, speedy and 
profitable. Itis desirable that a full meeting and ex- 
pression of the feeders and drovers of the Valley be given 
upon this subject.” 

eweer  -— 
Sheep-killing Dogs aud Vagabond Gunners. 

It is not a little surprising to us, to notice how pa- 
tiently the farmers of Ohioand elsewhere, endure inju- 
ries and provocations, which might and should be pre- 
vented by law, but which no laws are enacted to pre- 
vent, because, forsooth, our law-makers know that these 
evils have been long endured patiently, and they only 
concern a class of citizens who are accustomed to 
dure all things.” 


“en- 


We allude especially tothe frequent and severe losses 
sustained by farmers from the killing of sheep by dogs ; 
and to the damage and vexation occasioned in the vicin- 
ity of cities and villages especially, by the hordes of 
prowling gunners or sportsmen, who take delight in the 


very manly amusement of shooting even the birds that | 


cheer our groves and woodland with theirsong ! 

An esteemed friend of ours, in Hamilton county, after 
enumerating a sad list of grievances of various kinds, 
thus closes a recent letter to us: 

* * * “Letmeask, will the Legislature do anything 
for us this winter? Can we not get some laws passed to 
protect our sheep from the dogs, and ourselves and our 
stock from the guns of idle vagabonds who are eternally 
infesting our fields, killing off all the game, (including 
often the singing birds too,) and when they can’t get that, 
stealing chickens, turkeys and geese. Sometimes | 
don’t know which way to go about the farm, for fear of 
being shot. Guns are heard all over it;and if you order 
the scoundrels off they'll tell you to “goto hell, they’ll 
shoot as much as they please, and where they please.” — 
Is not this a glorious free country?—every man has a 
right to do as he pleases, except the owners of property. 
Ihad rather live under the government of that old blood- 
hound, Nicholas, of Russia, than such a one as this.— 
Every idle loafer in the cities has the privilege of roaming 
over our fields with gun and dogs, and killing off all he 
can, caring nothing about thedamage to your fences or 


stock; and the farmer must look on and not say aword, | 
or be abused with the most outrageous epithets to be | 


found in the billingsgate vocabulary. I might appeal 
to every manin this county, if this is not the fact, and 
he will say yes! What are weto do? If weask redress 
of the Legislature, some asinine demagogue, who is 


afraid of offending his companions or constituents, who | 


commit these depredations, laughs the petition out of the 
house. 
probably be hung, and by the very ones who refused the 
redress we asked for. ” 


Almost every winter since our residence in Ohio, ef- | 


forts have been made to procure the passage of a law 
imposing a tax on dogs, or insome other way to lessen 
the amount of losses sustained by sheep farmers from 


this source—but every attempt of this kind, our readers | 


If we take the law into our own hands, we should | 


| Members of the Legislature are afraid of losing the 


votes of those who own dogs, and own little or nothing 
else, but are more numerous than the owners of sheep. 
This, though not openly admitted,is evidently the real 
cause of the difficulty—and precisely the same cause 
will operate inthe matter of attempting to restrict the 
liberties of city loafers, who choose to wander through 
our fields and orchards gun in hand. We say then once 
more, to the farmers of Ohio, senda larger number of 
independent, honest men to make laws for you—men of 
your own profession, who feel and know your wants, 
and will do you justice, without fear of party, or desire 
for public favor. Then, and not till then, will you ob- 
tain redress of these sore grievances. 

In a recent letter from our friend P. Buckingham, of 
Muskingum county, he informs us that he has not had 
as many sheep killed this, as the previous year; bat 
In April last 
he had 27 killed and wounded; In September 68; in No- 
vember 9; and in December 12—total 116. For a por- 
tion of these he recovered pay from the owner or own- 


still the destruction has been very great. 


ers of the dogs; and one or more of the murderous curs 
were killed. 


another effort to obtain the passage of a law for protect- 


Mr. B. and others with him, are making 


ing sheep from destruction by dogs; and we advise oth- 
ers interested to second their efforts by petitions for 
that object. 
-~7eoe r+ 
Ohio Legislative Agricultural Club. 

It was announced in our last paper, that an agricultu- 
ral club had been organized by about 70 members of the 
Ohio Legislature, for the purpose of holding weekly 
meetings for discussions on agriculture, é&e. 

The first meeting of this body was held in the Senate 
Chamber, pursuant to notice, on Friday evening, Dec. 
14th. A large number of members of the Legislature, 
and others, were present. The objectof the meeting be- 
ing mainly for the purpose of effecting an organization 
of the Club, no regular discussion on agricultural sub- 
jects took place. 


On motion of Hon. Geo. D. Hendricks, Hon. Edward 
Ball took the Chair. 

Hon. John B. Graham was appointed Secretary, and 
M. B. Bateham, Esq., Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Hendricks moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to select permanent officers for the Club. 
Agreed to. 

Messrs. Hendricks, Cunningham and Copeland were 
appointed by the Chair. 

Aftera short cousultation, the committee reported the 
namesof the following gentlemen for officers: 

For President—John F. Beaver, of Trumbull. 
| For Vice Presidents—Daniel Keller, of Fairfield, and 
| Pinkney Lewis, of Harrison. 

Acting Secretary—Matthew Gaston, of Guernsey. 

Recording Secretary—M. B. Bateham, of Columbus. 

Board of Supervision—Edward Ball, A. H. Byers, G. 
W. Barker, John H. Dodds, and Eber Wilson. 
| Thereport was unanimously adopted. 
| The President elect being absent, Hon. Pinkney Lewis 
| one of the Vice Presidents, took the Chair, and returned 
his thanks for the honor conferred. 

On motion of Mr. Eckley, Mr. Bateham, editor of the 
“Ohio Cultivator,” was called on to address the meeting. 

Mr. Bateham said he should not attempt to ‘make a 
speech”—but he would say a few words on what he con- 


areawarehas proved a failure;and the reason of this | ceived to be the object and advantages of this associa- 
failure is plainly hinted at in the foregoing paragraph.|tion. He took no part in getting it up, but he was glad 
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to see the movement made, and he had no doubt the meet- 
ings and diseussions proposed to be held, would prove 
highly interesting and useful. Similar meetings were 
held in this house by the members of the Legislature five 
years ago, for a short time: and such discussions were 
heldevery vear by the Legislatures of New York ar 
Massachusetts, with the very best results. These dis- 
cussions being engaged inby the practical farmers from 
different parts of the State, elicit much information of 
great value to each other; and reports of the remarks be- 

1g published in the papers, thousands are benefitted 
thereby. 

Another important advantage resulting from these or 
ranizations, is the good effect produced on the minds of 
farmers whodevote but little reading or thought to their 

¢ that men of education and science 
ire actively engaged in the work of improving and eleva- 
ting the profession of agriculture. 

Mr. Bateham said this is atime of much interest in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. The spirit of improvement was 
manifestly abroad amongst the farmers. He referred to 
the interest manifested at the late meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and to the reports which were 
sent in from the county societies throughout the State; 
and if further evidence was wanting, he would ask gen- 
tlemen to go and witness the Ouro State Farr to be held 
at Cincinnati next September, which he expected to see 
equal, if it did not excel, the justly celebrated Fairs of 
the State of New York. He would suggest that this 
meeting now agree on some topic of general interest to 
be announced as the subject for discussion at the next 
meeting, and that the “Board of Supervision” should 
at each meeting announce the subject for discussion at 
the subsequent one. Also the President should select 
some member of the Club who was familiar with the 
proposed subject, to open the discussion. He was cer- 
tain there would be no lack of speakers. Farmers were 


xecupation, by seein 


always ready to converse upon matters pertaining to | 


their employment, and every one could impart some 
fact or suggestion that would prove useful to others. 

Mr. Eckley offered a resolution, requesting Mr. Bate- 
ham toreport to the chair information respecting the cost 
and comparative advantages of wire fences. 

Mr. Hendricks offered to amend by including strap 
iron fences. Another member of the club wished live 
fences or hedges to be included. The subject was refer- 
red to the Board of Supervision. 

The Board announced the subject for discussion at 
the next meeting to be: The causes of the failure of the 
late wheat crop in Ohio, and the best means of preven- 
tion 

The President appointed Mr. Bateham to open the 
discussion. 

It was further announced that the next subject after 
the foregoing should be: Fences and Fencing. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the narne of the association be ‘The 
Legislative Agricultural Club”—Also, that the meetings 
be held in the Senate Chamber on each Friday evening, 
commencing at 7 o’clock, until further notice. 

On motion, adjourned until next Friday evening. 


Seconp Mertine, Fripay Evenine, Dec. 21. 


The President, Hon. B.F. Beaver in the Chair. Sub- 
ject for discussion—The Cause of the late Failure of the 
Ohio Wheat Crop, and the best means of prevention. 

The President announced that according to previous 
appointment, Mr. Barenam, of the Ohio Cultivator, would 
open,the discussion. 

Mr. Bateham said he would not occupy much time, 
as he was desirous of hearing from 
the*practical farmers present, who, he had no doubt, 
could state facts and deamitiens of much value in re- 
lation to the importan subject before the meeting. The 
wheat crop of Ohio had long been the pride and bor -t 
of our agriculturists and statesmen; solves justly too, 
for‘according to the most reliable statistics, our agyre- 
gate product of this grain in a favorable season is not 
less than twenty millions of bushels—nearly one fourth 
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more than that of the State of New York, the next 
greatest wheat growing Statein the Union. Wheat, 
therefore, may be considesed the greatest export staple 
of our State—or, in other words, the crop which the 
largest number of our farmers rely upon for bringing 
money into their pockets, hence the failure of this crop 
is most severely felt by the community, and we may 
well devote some attention to the investigation of the 
causes of this calamity, andthe means of prevention, if 
any can be discovered. 

In regard to the extent of the failure of the wheat 
crop of the past year, Mr. Bateham remarked that he 
had formerly estimated it at about one-third, but later 
observation and inquiry had convinced him that full 
one-half, (or ten millions of bushels) was destroyed.— 
The recent reports from the several counties to the State 
Board of Agriculture fully sustained this opinion; most 
of the counties being set down at from one-fourth to 
one half an ordina.y crop of wheat. 

The causes assigned for this calamity, by the writers 
of the reports, are, Rust or Blight—Weevil or yellow 
Worm—Fly and Winter Killing. 

In regard to the nature and habits of the insect ene- 
mies of the wheat crop. Mr. Bateham remarked that 
much error and diversity of opinion prevailed among 
farmers; he would therefore endeavor to throw some 
light upon this branch of the subject. 

Mr. B. then gave at considerable length a concise his- 
tory and description of the Hessian Fly—its introduc- 
tion into this country, extent of its ravages, its habits 
and transformations, &c.; also of the “ Weevil” or “ Yel- 
low Worm,” which is the larva of the Wheat Midge—a 
fly resembling the Hessian Fly, and of the same genus, 
but differing essentially in its habits, and committing 
its ravages upon the head of the grain instead of the 





| root or stalk. This insect has seldom been seen in Ohio, 


till the past year, when its ravages were very exten- 
sive. 

In regard to rust, which was perhaps the greatest 
cause of the failure of the crop, Mr. B. said he should 
notattempt to settle the vexed question of the cause 
of this disease. He would only speak of the nature of 
the malady. On this point he believed only one opin- 
ion now prevailed among the scientific men who Mad 
investigated the subject. 

Examination by the Microscope showed that the sub- 
stance called rust was a species of fungus, or minute 
mushroom, having as truly an organized form and vege- 
tative life as the oak of the forest, and is rapidly re-pro- 
| duced by seeds or sporules, which in the form of the finest 
dust, pervades the air when circumstances favor its 
development. But this fungus production never attacks 
| healthy plants, and hence it is not the cause of the dis- 
ease—for it is only after the sap or juice of the wheat 
| straw has become in some way vitiated by atmospheric 
|or other causes, that this rust fungus finds its proper 
| nutriment. 

Mr. Braver followed at some length. He had be- 
stowed considerable attention to the subject of rust— 
|he thought it was caused by weakness of the stem or 
| straw, and a peculiar condition of the air and weather 
—especially the lightness or want of pressure of the at- 
mosphere, combined with heat and moisture, causing 
| the sap vessels to burst, and the juice or milk to exude 
| upon the surface, where it became oxidized by the oxy- 
gen of the air; and he had often supposed that its red 
| color was occasioned by its containing oxide of iron.— 
| He thought the disease was a kind of epidemic, which, 
like insects, would appear and we tame from time to 
time, a’ ccould not be to any considerableextent avoid- 
suarded against by the art of man. He felt incli- 
ned ¢o doubt the fungus theory maintained by Mr. Bate- 
b m. 


Mr. Ecxtey believed that rust was mainly caused by 
weather or atmospheric influences. He had known old 
farmers who could tell at night when the wheat would 
be attacked with rust. In regard to the Hessian fly, he 
said that in Carroll county they commonly had frost 
about the 15th of September, and this seemed to kill off 
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the flies, so that wheat sown after that time generally 
escaped. In his county the fly was commonly more in- 
jurious to the wheat crop than the rust. 

Mr. Gaston said thatin Guernsey county the failure 
was very extensive. Much of the wheat seemed to be 
killed by the heat of the weather (about the 20th June) 
yr a kind of blight, causing the straw to die and dry up 
and the grain to shrivel, without much if any appear- 
ince of rust. He observed that where the fields were 
shaded by trees fjom the heat of the sun, the crop was 
good; and afield of very late wheat, on new land, which 
was not fit to cut till the 10th of July, was plump and 
good. He was certain that rust was a fungus—like 
mushrooms, its growth was very rapid, arriving at ma- 
turity in a few hours or a night—but this was not of 
much practicalimportance. The question is, how can 
we prevent or lessen the evil? He thought that proper 
manuring, giving the plant just its right food in right 
proportions, would be found the best remedy. Early 
sowing was also found generally advisable. 

Mr. Ketter said he had a field of wheat the past year, 
in Fairfield co.) which was part rich bottom land, and 
part poor upland. 
but the upland produced a fair crop. 


‘is caused by weather—fogs, dews, &c. 


The Board of Supervision announced that the subject 
4] 


‘for discussion at the next meeting would be—The com- 


parative advantages of wire, strap iron and hedge fences 
taking into consideration the comparative cost, du- 
rability, é&e. 

The President nominated Gen. Ackley to open the 
discussion. 

On motion—adjourned to next Friday evening. 











ELEVATION. 























The bottom land was badly rusted, | 
He believes rust | 
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man who is able to build at all, and at the same time 
more tasteful in its outside appearance, and more con- 
venient within than one-half of the country houses in 
ourland. It is thus described by a correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer: 


When fatigued by a hard days labor, I take my seat inthe 
front or parlor end of one of our room, (A) and while listen- 
ing to, and being rested, by the prattle of the wee ones, 
ortalking witha guest, lam under no apprehension of 
being disturbed by the needful opening of some door; 
and looking across the cooking stove,* see my good wife 
busied in preparing our evening meal, with the pantry 
door, door to the wood-house, Cc ‘ller do rT, and door side 
of the stove, all in* her own end, where husband, child- 
ren and guest areout of herway—I think I have hap- 
pened to make a pretty large room of 10'4 feet in the 
clear, by 18, to say nothing of the recess, 314 by 8 feet, 
where, in an emergency, we can quite conveniently place 
a bed,though we have two comfortable bedrooms (a @ 
up stairs, 9 by 1013, and 9 by 13 feet with closets, where 
the bed-places are not against doors or windows. 

Our entry (B) is only 3 feet 9 inches by & feet 2, but it 
| does very well to hang overcoals and hats, and save wife 
and children from the cold blast of an open door in a 
|stormy day. The pantry (C) is of the same size; but 
having shelves 14 inches wide running the whole length 
of the right hand?side, and a broad shelf across the end 
toroll the doughnuts on, with its little flour and meal 
bins underneath, we think it very convenient. Our wood 
| house (D) is 12 feet square, and 8 high; d, inthe cham- 
ber plan, represents the roofof it. I mean inthe spring 
| to put init a cistern closeto the cellar wall, and cover it 
with rough boards, which extend over one-half the area 
|of the wood house, which, with the addition of a sink 
land pump, will make us a‘good summer kitchen. 
| Now, Messrs. Editors, whenI take an outside 


l yok at 
our cottage, I cannot helpthinking that the proportions, 


| 16 by 19, with 12 feet posts, and its brave little reetan- 
| gular roof, (it looks steeper, more gothic, in the house i 
|self thanin the drawing; I don’t know why, the pro- 


portions are the same,) its little addition for} hall and 
pantry of 10 feet 8 inches, by 4 feet, 10 feet posts, with 
its gable end, are pretty fair. And though itis built of 
| rough, upright planks, battened, (it is battened also on 
the inside, and the laths nailed to the battens;) vet with 
jits terraced foundation, its projecting water table, its 
perfeetly plain though somewhat prominent cornice, and 
its tessillated windows, with their rough ca-ings, as{well 
las the cornice battens and water table, lime-washed a 


| slightly lighter stone color than the planks the 
}me rather pleasing. 


effect is to 
And when we vet our little Chinese 
| verandah,4 by 4—built on the foundation for it, which 


| you see] have marked on the ground plan—to shelter 
| the front door, and our fruit trees shall have grown, we 


think the tout ensemble will be quite an advance upon 
the Yankee-cheap architecture that we see every where 
about us. 

Such a cottage as our correspondent describes will 
cost from $150 to $225—according to finish, cost of ma- 
terials, (which varies in different localities, and whether 
built on the cash or “dicker” system. 











*The stove is placed directly under the chimney, which is 
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FIRST FLOOR. SECOND FLOOR. 
— es @ee.. 
Another Plan of a Cheap Cottage. 
If any of readers have found the plans for rural dwell- 
ings given inour columns the past year too expensive for 


built from the chamber floor. 
+2ece-* 


Cutting Hay from the Stack. 


Mr. Batenam—A little piece of information occurs to 
me that may be of advantage to some of your readers at 
this season of the year, it is in regard to the proper mode 
of feeding hay from astack or mow. I notice that most 
farmers follow the slovenly and wasteful practice of throw- 
ing off the wtg ~~ ee, wit’ utcuttingdown. They 
do not seem tc 4 « atby exposing so large a sur- 
face to the aire.. , way (and often to wet ifin a stack) 
the flavor and goodness ot the hay is greatly injured b 
evaporation. Now what I wish to say, is, that a stac 





their means, here is one that is surely cheap enough for any 


or mow should always be cut down, say one quarter at a 
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time. After a little practice with a good knife for the 
paren, the labor is very slight. Several forms of 
<nives for this purpose are to be found, but the best that 
I have discovered is a kind having a forked blade like 
the letter Y, with edges on the inside of the two arms; 
the handle about 314 feot long, and having a projection 
near the bottom on which to place the foot to press it 
down into the hay when operating. The two blades are 
about 7 inches long each, and 2inches wide atthe fork, 
gradually tapering to a point. On pressing the imple- 
ment down, the hay is cut between the blades of the 
fork. With a knife of this description, the labor of cut- 
ting a stack of hay in two is a mere trifle; one person 
can cut almost as fast as another can throw it off. I saw 
some of these knives, or something similar, a few years 
ago at Chambersburgh,Pa. My own was made by my 
directions. Respectfully, &c., 
Jacos Dutroy. 
Columbiana county, Dec. 1849. 


Remarxs.—The kind of hay knives described above, 
are manufactured and sold by D. R. Barton & Co., at Ro- 
chester, New York, and are highly approved by farmers 
who have used them. We may perhaps give acut anda 
fuller description at another time. 


~-—eo = 
Good Corn Crops in Lerain county. 


Frrenp BarenamM—lI noticed in your paper of October 
15th, an account of a large corn crop by John Eversole, 
of Perry county, viz: one hundred and _ twenty-five 
bushels on one acre. I think Mr. Eversole has done 
well, but he has come short of what we have done on 
the Reserve this season. 

I have raised this present season on one acre of sod 
ground, in round numbers, one hundred and fifty bush- 
els, allowing three half bushels of ears to make one 
bushel of shelled corn. This crop of corn was raised 
on Black River bottom land; planted in rows three feet 
apart each way, with three stalks in a hill. And this is 
not the largest crop of corn raised this year on the Re- 
serve. One of my neighbors, Pliney Jackson, raised on 
one acre of land one hundred and fifty-four bushels of 
corn, for which he drew thefirst premium at our county 
Fair, and I drew the second premium. If any one has 
beat this in the Buckeye State, we should like to hear 
of it. 

Yours truly, JosePpH WorRCESTER. 

Pittsfield, Lorain county, O., Nov. 1849 

- = + 2ee + 
Sugar Making---Sheet Iron Evaporators. 


Me. Baresam—Many of the readers of the Ohio Cul- 


tivator depend on making their family supply of sugar 


from the Sugar Maple Tree, (Acer Sacharmum,) and in 


the process of manufacture they continue to use the 
cast iron kettle for boiling down or eens the sap, 
etter way. I will 

therefore give a description of the construction and use 
of the sheet iron evaporator—which is cheaper and bet- 
2 f with less 

cost of fuel in boiling,and does not crust or burn around 
the top to the injury of the sugar, as is the case with 


ppmenity not knowing that there is a 
er and easier heatec 


ter—it is much quic 


the cast iron kettle. 


Construction —The size of the evaporators is 4 or 5 
feet long, 214 feet wide, and 9 inches deep; the bottom 
ie of good heavy sheet iron, and the sides 1's 
inch plank. The sheet iron must be as much longer 
than the vessel, as twice its depth, (18 inches) so as to 
turn up and form the two ends, as high as the plank 
The iron should be as thick as can be easily 
Let the bottom corners of 
the plank be a little rounded to suit the bend of the 
Now turn the planks bottom edge upwards, and 
place a — of slippery elm bark on the edge to make | 
a more perfect joint, then nail on the sheet iron firmly 


and enc 


sides. 
pierced with a steel punch. 


iron. 


of brick, anc 





the holes about one inch apart, within half an inch of 
each edge of the plank, alternately. 


These i et should be placed on arches made 
put away ina dry place as soon as done 


using. With ordinary careful usage, so as to avoid 


burning and rusting, they will be found very durable. 


Respectfully, &c., 
Witiiam WILLIAMs. 
Genoa, Delaware county, Ohio, Dec. 1849. 





Remarks.—Our thanks are due to Mr. Williams for 
his very timely communication. Sngar making time is 
close at hand, and we hope our readers will profit by 
the foregoing suggestions, so as to make a better and 
cheaper article of maple sugar than has been usual 
heretofoue. 

An excellent article on sugar making, and the con- 
struction of arches or flues upon which to place the 
kettles or evaporators, may be found in our vol. 3, (for 
1847,) p. 43.—Ep. 








HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Ohio Fruit Convention. 
Session at Cotumsvus, Dec. 5th and 6th, 1849. 


At the adjournment of the Ohio Fruit Growers’ Con- 
vention in 1848, it was left for the President and Secreta- 
ries to issue the call for meeting in 1849. At thattime it 
was expected the Ohio State Fair would be held at Cin- 
cinnati in the fall of ’49, and that the Fruit Convention 
would be called to meet at the same time and place. The 
prevalence of the cholera having prevented the State 
Fair, and the unparalleled scarcity of fruit in Ohio made 
ita matter of doubt inthe minds of those who had the 
call to issue, whether it were better to call a session this 
year, or lay it over until another and more promising sea- 
son. It washowever decided that it would be better to 
have the regular session, even though it were a short one, 
and sparsely attended, than to permit the matter to lay 
by and thus give room for remarks possibly injurious to 
future organizations. The timeof assembling of mem- 
bers of our State Legislature being one to bring many 
strangers to Columbus, it was thought best to change the 
place from Cincinnati to Columbus, and fix the time at 
that of the meeting of members of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, and delegates thereto, from County Agri- 
By this means it was hoped to get at 
some new winter fruits, and induce more general interest 
in the subject of fruit growing and nomenclature among 
Accordingly the call was issued for 5th Dec., 
and we are pleased to record the fact of there being a large 


cultural Societies. 


farmers. 


number of gentlemen interested in the subject, in attend- 
ance on the assembling of said Convention. 

The Convention was organized by the appointment of 
| Mr. A. H. Ernst, President, F. R. Elliott, Secretary, and 


, 


as ashoemaker pegs on the sole of a shoe—punching| Dr. J. F. Warder, Assistant Secretary. 
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A call was then made for members to register their} Motion carried. 
names with the Secretary, which was done; the record| As usual, near the close of the session, the subject of 
: : re 3e8 as thi as always 
showing the names of about forty fruit growers and nur- | P™2ting expenses came up, and as this has always been 


‘ a voluntary matter with members in attendance, and 
serymen from various parts of the State. ; 4s 


' with some has been rather an expensive item, it was, at 
The show of fruits upon the tables was more than ex- | request of Mr. Eli Nichols, 


pected by those who knew the universal failure of fruit} Resolved, That Eli Nichols be constituted a committee 
in Ohio this vear of one to procure moneys to pay for publishing the pro- 
a « . . . * . f 
shia . , ’ .... | ceedings in pamphlet form, and also that notice be given 
Very fine collections of specimen apples were exhibit- | 


| for persons wishing copies of the report, and willing to 
ed by Messrs. J. F. Warder, J.T. Warder, A. H. Ernst, | assist in defraying the expenses, to send orders and pay- 


Wm. J. Clark, Adam Sites and several others. Speci-| ™ents by mail or otherwise, to Mr. Elliott at Cleveland. 





; ‘ _ . a solved, The » Secretary be : ize rite 
mens were also received from T. S. Humrickhouse, of Co- Resolved, Th at the Secretary be authorized to write 

: : = : ¢ | out the report of proceedings, and have the same pub- 
shocton, 8. A. Barker, of MceConnellsville, and 8. Jones, | lished. 


of Ross County. Mr. Sites made a pleasing feature in| Resolved, That should a deficiency occur in collection 


the Convention, by producing a quantity of Isabella | of funds to defray expenses of printing, Mr. Elliott 
grapes, in fine state of preservation, for use of members should write to members and obtain of each his due pro- 
= 4 . ‘ : : . . | portion in money, to be repaid him in copies of the Re- 
They disappeared as rapidly as the soup scene in “Dick- | port. 
ens” “Oliver Twist,” and somemembers, the writerone,| It was then moved that the Convention now adjourn 
were a little like Oliver; they were inclined to “ask for | “til the fall of 1851, to meet then at such time and place 
mane.” sittsiuis Cub Diet i ' scan cihate as shall be designated by the President and Secretary, 
more,” although the first supply was generous. who shall issue notice of such meetingin the Ohio Cul- 
A committee of three was appointed to prepare rules | tivator, at least three months previous to the time of 
of guidance for the Convention; and in the meantime the | meeting. 





7” 
members entered into discussion on the culture of the | Se 
peach—some claiming that natural seedling trees produ- | Report on Fruits. 
ced fruit more certainly than suppep ones—others show- | By tHe American Concress or Faurr Growens. 


ing that although there was of course a difference inbud-| The following are the list of approved and rejected 


ded varieties, yet some of the budded kinds would pro- fruits, published by the late Congress of Fruit Growers 

duce equally as well as natural seedlings. jat New York: (It will be understood by our readers 
The subject of plum growing and prevention from rav- | that this list of approved fruits is in addition to the list 

ages of curculiocame up,in which members joined, ar- published last year, which may be found in our paper of 

riving at about the same satisracrory conclusion that has | Dec. 15, 1848—page 182.) 

been done by writers, viz: six in favor, six against—bal- | 


List or Frurrs ror Genera Cutivation. 
ance Vibrating from experiment to experiment, like the 


2, 
pendulum of a clock. At1 o'clock, P.M.,the Conven-| po . " eeenaiaiinbadiite 
tion adjourned until evening, in order to permit the Ohio Fe Ming a a 
State board of Agriculture to occupy the room. | Fondante Antoun, Uvedale’s St. Gemndiie fv 
EVENING SESSION. ie baking. ’ 

President called meeting to order, when the committee Urbaniste 
on rules presented their report, which was read and ac- ’ 
cepted. The rules being much like those of last year, | Apples. 
we do not care to occupy room here with them. — Bullock's Pippin 

Fruits were then presented to the meeting, and some | Doster, White Sacheadacties 
new varieties were passed through the process of being | pF, meuse Winesap ° 
tasted and judgments recorded, for which we shall refer | vy, ndevere Lady Apple 
to the report when published, as it probably soon willbe. | . ? 


, vatenvns! & Hubbardston N I Wine Apple, 
Mr. Elliott stated he had received an invitation from Sec- tone Wister Sweet, Red Astrahen 
retary N. Y. State Ag. Society for the Convention to for- ain 
ward specimens of Ohio apples to Albany, for their an- pricots. 





nual meeting in January, which Mr. Lapham moved | Large Early, Moorpark 
should be disposed of by appointing Mr. krnst and Mr. | Breda, 
Elliott to forward va heme my ~ they — Nectarines. 

We hope those who have fruits, avd residing anywhere ' — 
near a og Ernst and Elliott, will forward » ame a | _— ntoa, Early Violet 
ious to 10th January,) two or chree specimens of each | ~ ruge, 
variety they have, as it will be difficult for those gentle- | Grapes, 


men to make up respectable collections this season with- 


(for culture under glass. ) 
out some such aid. 


; ; ; ‘ , Bl Hamburgh White Fronti . 

After discussing gg og subjects ore Veet, | —. hae , White Muscat of Alexandria, 
until 10 0 ate P. M., the Convention adjourned unti | Black Frontignan, Chasselas of Fontainblean. 
next day 2 P. M. eueee wes Grizzly Frontignan, 

Convention called to order by President in the chair, (for open culture.) 
when fruits were again brought forward, tasted and re- | Isabella, Catawba. 

Wh Rlber shdvell Chak the Seewetary be dt mr 
r. Rezor moved that the retary be requested to Ye Vi 

make out for the report aschedule for classifying fruits, — _ h a ee 
as A. No.1, B. No.2, &e. ce. Bleck Naples. ”" 

Mr. Elliott as Secretary, stated he should rather decline | ”*°* “®P"** : 
such task. He was doubtful of its general practicabili- Gooseberries. 
ty, yet if Convention so ordered, he would do what he | Houghton’s Seedling, Laurel, 
could in compliance with Mr. Rezor’s request. Woodward’s Whitesmith, Ironmouger, 
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Crown Bob, 
Red Champagne, 
Warrington, 


Early Sulphur, 


OHIO 


Green Gage, 
Green Walnut. 


Raspberries. 


Red Antwerp, 
Knevett’s Giant, 


Fastolff, 
Yellow Antwerp. 


Strawberries. 


Large Early Scarlet, 
Boston Pine, 


The fellowing list was adopted by the convention as 
new varieties, which “give promise of being worthy Of| Forme Urbaniste, 


Hovey’s Seedling. 


being added to the list for general cultivation:” 


Plums. 
River’s Favorite, McLaughlin. 
St. Martin’s Quetsche, 

Pears. 


Beurre d’Anjou, 
Doyenne Boussock, 
Manning’s Elizabeth, 
Doyenne d’Ete, 
Striped Madeleine, 


Paradise d’Automune, 

Van Assene, 

Jalouise de Fontenay Vendee 
Chancellor, 

Ananas d’Ete, 


Duchess d’Orleans, Brandywine, 
Pratt, Ott. 
Strawberries. 


Burr’s New Pine. 


Jenny's Seedling. 





LIST OR REJECTED FRIUTS. 


APPLES. 


Gloucester White, 
Henry’s Weeping Pippin, 
Gray House, 

Red Ingestrie, 

W hite Lngestrie, 

Lord Nelson, (Kirke’s,) 
Marmalade Pippin, 
Rowlana’s Red Streak, 

W oolston’s Red Sweet, 

W oolston’s White Sweet, 
Golden Riennette, 
Pennock, 


Hoary Morning, 


Large Red Sweeting, 
Red Doctor, 

Grand Sachem, 
Beachamnull’s, 
Cathead, 

Caroline, (English,) 
Dodge’s Early Red, 
Fenouillet Rouge, 
French Gray Reinnettee, 
Muascovia, 

Irish Peach, 
Pigeonette, 

Salina. 


Pears. 


Croft Castle, 

Alexander of Russia, 
Admiral, 

Aston Town, 

Autumn Bergamot, 

D’ Amour, 

Angers, 

Beurre d’ Angleterre, 
Beurre Sentin, 

Beurre of Boswiller, 
Bon Chretien d’Esperen, 
Bon Chretien of Brussells, 
Bergamctte Sylvanage, 
Jergamotte Fortunee, 
Beauty of Winter, 
Belmont, 

Bezi Vaet, 

Bruno de Bosco, 
Blangent a longue guene, 
Bingo Master, 

Cuvelier, 

Chat Grille, 

Chain a Dame, 

Charles Van Mons, 
Cuassolette, 

Compte de Fresnel, 
Copea, 

Caiiiat Rosat. 

Clara, 

Clapp, 


Green Sugar, 

Gros Blangart, 
Green Chisel, 

Hays, 

Hathorne’s Seedling, 
Herticulture, 
Hastivea, 

Ipswich Holland, 
Jargonelle (of the French,) 
Kramelsbirne, 
Lincoln, 

Louis of Bologna, 
Lederbirne, 

Louis Bonne, 
Lansac, 

Madam Vert, 
Millar’s Seedling, 
Marquis, 

Marcelis, 

Navez, 

Orange, 

Orange Tulippe, 
Phillips, 

Pittfow, 

Piatt’s Bergamot, 
Passe Long Bras, 
Prince’s Portugal, 
Pope’s Scarlet Major, 
Pitt’s Maria Louise,, 
Royal d’Hiver, 
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| Citron de Sierens, 

| Dearborn of Van Mons, 
| Downton, 

| Duquesne d’Ete, 

| Doyenne Mons, 

| Deschamps’ New Late, 
Dunbarton, 


Rouse Lench, 
Rousselett St. Vincent, 
Sans Pepins, 

Swan’s Egg, 

Surpass Meuris, 

Saint Bruno, 

Swiss Bergamot, 


Doyenne Diere, Sousreine, 
| Endicott, Sickler, 
| Elton, Thompson of N. Hampshire, 
| Frederick of Prussia, Tucker’s Seedling, 
| Famenga, Trubserherdz Dulle, 


Whitfield, 

Winter Orange, 
Wurtzer d’Automne, 
Yutle, 

Crassane, 

V inter Crassane, 
Citron of Vohemia, 


Fantasie Van Mons, 
| Forme des Delicas, 
| French Iron, 

| Green Zair, 

| Grise Bonne, 

| Garnstone, 

Green Catharine, 


Letter from Aunt Patience 
TO THE COUNTRY GIRLS BELONGING TO THE CULTIVATOR CIRCLE. 

A “merry Christmas” and “happy New-year” to you 
all, dear girls; but especially to those who have so gener- 
ously responded to your loving aunt Patience. Well, 
the charioteer of the world has again wheeled us round 
to the holidays. A blessing on the festal week that 
Christmas so gaily ushers in! What real “love feasts” 
are enjoyed round quiet hearths, and wellspread boards, 
where theabsent are returning for their annual greetinc, 
and the vacant seat of the unreturned wanderer is al- 
most regarded as filled with a spiritual presence, felt 
though invisible, and no other form is for a moment suf- 
fered rudely to intrude upon thissacred vacancy. 

Well girls, I hope you will do your part towards the 
merry making of the season. Do not let your poor old 
mothers doall the preparation for these festal occasions. 
Insist upon it in your most persuasive manner, that it 
will be a real labor of love to prepare for the pleasures in 
which you willbe such hearty participators. 

And then with your sweet lips, and cheeks that look 
as fair and tempting as ripe peaches, be sure you will 
add a double flavor tosweet meats, and creams and jel- 
lies; at least in the estimation of a few that might be na- 
med. Butif you are good kind girls, and do all that you 
can from the loveof duty, and the desire to make all the 
return in your power for the care that has nurtured you, 
I will not expose any ef the little vanities that lie con- 
cealed in your gentle hearts. If you are realy truthful 
and kind, preferring the pleasure of others to any self- 
ish gratification, you deserve to beloved, and to have a 
lifeof holidays instead of only a week in the year. 

But speaking of holidays and sweetmeats, reminds 
me of J a’s trouble (mentioned in last Cultivator) in 
regard to her preserves. I should think it quite likely, 
dear Julia, that you did not cook them enough at first, 
for one defect. If the fruit was juicy and easily cooked, 
the syrup would probably need cooking down after the 
fruit was carefully skimmed out, till it had become quite 
thick. Then it should have been poured over the fruit, 
and carefully sealed up and set inacool place. But as 








they have already become troublesome, perhaps you 
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would likea specific. I have found where the fermenta- 
tion was considerable, that it was a good plan to pour off 


| 
the syrup, throw in a little saleratus, then scald and skim | 
it till quite clarified. Then add the fruit, and let it just 
scald through, and the preserves will be about as nice as 
at first. 

I know you must have had a rich time at the fair of | 
which you made mention, for ] understand a little how 
they do such things up in Oberlin. There you find a 
true and rational union between the labors of the head 
and hands; science aids labor, and laboraids science. It 
is not all thinking and no work, neither is it all work and 
no thinking. No wonder that their wealth of flowers 
should surpass other portions of the country, nor that 
their agricultural products should rival their neighbors. 
Long may the present generation live to exemplify the 
harmony of such a relation between intellect and labor. 
It is one of God’s holy marriages, and let not man dare 
to put the union asunder. 


| 
| 





Saran seems to have about the right idea of things — 
A sufficient amount of cheerful labor is highly impor- 
tant to healthjin more ways than one. 
fit of exercise, the consciousness of being obedient to 
God's law, gives a feelingof peace that is highly essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of perfect health. 

Then the knowledge that we can actually benefit oth- 
ers by our efforts, gives a pleasure, more powerful in its 
efiects upon the tone of the system, than the most appro- 
ved tonics prescribed by any of the sons of Esculapius. 


Besides the bene- | 





Sarah wishes me to tell the girls about the importance 


jons, jars, or high stone crocks; set them in a cupboard 


or under the stairs in the entry; there will ascum rise on 
the top of the jars orcrocks, and so long as that remains 
=ainulie the molasses never ferments. After I com- 
mence on a jarin hot weather, if it should ferment I boil 
it and carefully take off all scum that may rise. 1 have 
often kept it in this way the year round, as good as when 
first ani Mrs. J. G. 
Springdale, Hamilton Co. 0., Dec., 1849. 





Rice Warries.—Take a tea cup and a half, or a com- 
mon sized tumbler full anda half of rice that has been 
well boiled, and warmit ina pint of rich milk, stirring 
it till smooth and thoroughly mixed. Then remove it 
from the fire, and stir inapint of cold milk, and a small 
tea spoonful of salt. Beat four eggs very light, and stir 
them into the mixture inturn, with sufficient rice flour 
tomake athick batter. Bake itin awaffle-iron. Send 
them to table hot; butter them; and eat with them pow- 
dered sugar and cinnamon, prepared in a small bowl for 
the purpose. 

Fine Inpian Cup Cakes.—Stir to alight cream a pound 
of fresh butter, cut up into a pound of powdered white 
sugar. Add a heaped tea spoonful of powdered nutmeg 
and cinnamon, mixed. Mix together a pint of sifted In- 
dian meal, and a half pint of wheat flour. Beat six 
eggs very light, and then stir them into the mixture of 
butter and sugar inturn, with the meal. Butter some 
teacups, fill them with the mixture, and bake it well. 
When done, turn them out of the cups, and send them 
to table warm. 

Fiannet Cakes.—Put a table-spoonful of butter inté 
a quart of milk, and warm them together till the butter 
has melted; then stir it well, and set it away to cool — 
Beat five eggs as light as possible, and stir them into the 


| milk in turn with three pints of sifted flour; add asma!] 


of bestowing more attention upon health. As the poor | tea-spoonful of salt, and a large table-spoonful and 


Scotch girl said, “health’s the queen o’ blessins’.” Look | half of the best fresh yeast. 


at the toils your mothers have been called to endure, and 
then ask yourselves if you would fill their places with 
poor health and drooping spirits. 

But I think I will notsay too much upon this point, 
but coax Sarah and her cousins to discuss it among them- 
I will however ask who among you would will- 
ingly think of becoming a pale, sharp faced, fretful old 
woman, finding fault with your husband, and worrying 
the very life and soul out of your children. All feeble 
women do not do this, yet illhealth lies at the bottom of 
the wretchedness of many a home. So girls, look to it 
intime, and study the bestmeans of avoiding it. 

But after all, do not let me moralize you out of the ho- 
lidays, for I should feel sadly indeed, to think you had 
become too graveto help the little ones about their sports, 
or too antiquated to enjoy ahearty romping game your- 
selves. So good bye for the present, girls, with the 
hearty wish that you may enjoy both a “merry Christ- 
Jasmas” and a“happy New-year;” from your loving 

Aunt Patience. 


selves. 


Dec. 25, 1849. 





How to keep Maple Molasses. 


Mr. Epitor:—Your correspondent Anne wishes to 
learn how to keep molasses from fermenting. I ean give 
her my experience. I have beenin the practice of keep- 
ing country molasses, cr as we call it, ‘Anti-slavery mo- 
ses,” theyear round, for the last twelve years. 

After the molasses is made, I set it away for a week to 
settle; I then take off all scum, if any, then pour off, 





leaving all settlings,if any. Ithen put away in demi- 


Set the pan of batter near 
the fire to rise; and if the yeast is good, it will be hight 
° 7 ¢. ‘ 2 5 
in three hours. Then bake it ona griddle in the manner 
of buckwheat cakes. Send them to table hot. and eut 
across into four pieces. This butter may be baked in 
waffle-irons. If so, send to table with the cakes pow- 
dered with white sugar and cinnamon. 

Common Inpian Cake.—Sift into a pana quart of corn 
meal. Scald it with sufficient boiling water to make a 
thick batter, stirring it smooth as you proceed. Adda 
small tea spoonful of salt, and a quarter of a pound, or 
half a pint of fresh butter. It must be stirred or beaten 
very long and hard, so as to make it very light. But- 
ter some small, square tin pans; fill them with the mix- 
ture, and bake the cakes well. Send them to table hot, 
and eat them with butter, and molasses, if you like it.— 
Miss Lesuir, in Saturday Gaz. , 





Agsicultural Societies. 

“The great practical truth and characteristic of the 
present age is, that great public improvements were 
carried out by means of voluntary association. This 
principle—the principle of voluntary association—of 
bringing minds together to act upon each other, is the 
great principle and truth of the age. Its germ, to be 
sure, was to be seen centuries ago in the old world. It 
was to be traced in the establishment of cities in’the 
feudal age; it was still further extended in the profes- 
sional associations of Europe at a subsequent period. 
But it has been long—both in the old country and in 
this—before the idea was brought to bear upon agricul- 
ture and the tillage of the soil. The reason of this, was 
obvious. Merchants, traders and others, congregating 
in large cities, could meet together at almost any hour, 
summoned by the peal of almost any bell, to interchange 
their sentiments on any topic of moment. 

“Not so with farmers. They were scattered all over 








L 
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the country; their labors were mostly solitary—here| 
upon the plains, and there in the deepest recesses of the! 
hills; they have no Exchange, no Cotfee House, no Ly- 

ceum, where they could assemble together conveniently. 

Such too, in agreat measure, was the case with them 

1ow:; and hence it had become essential that these annu- 

il Fairs should be held. Hence the necessity that they 

should be universally attended—not so much for the 

sake of the exhibition, or of any discourses to be deliv- 

ered, or lectures to be given—as for the sake of inter- 

hanging sentiments, of comparing the experience of 
one with that of another, of mingling together and 

keeping upacommunication of ideas. Every man obtained 

4 great part of whatever knowledge he might possess by 

conversation and communication with others. Books 
indeed might do something in this respect, but nothing 

in comparison with free communication. If we should 

deduct from the aggregate of each man’s knowledge, 

whatever he had learned by communication and conver- 

sation with his fellow man, very little would be left, and 

hat little not worth much at best. It was intercourse 

with each other that made mensharp, and active and en- 

terprising; and therefore, if there should not be, at any 

unnual exhibition of an agricultural association, a hand- 

some pair of steers, or a likely cow in the whole county, 
still if there were the men assembled together in social 

intercourse, then he said, the exhibition would be pro- 

ductive of much good.”—Daniel Webster's speech at the 
Norfolk Fair. 


2seeer 
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Eneutsn News just received, is more favorable than of late, 
for American flour, wheat and corn—the demand was quite ac 
tive, with some advance in prices. For pork, beef aud other 
provisions, the demand was also good, with prices unchanged. 
Money market, and prospects for trade generally favorable. 

In Ohio as usual in mid-winter, little business is done, except 
inasmall way. Pork and b eef killing is now about over for 
the season. Wheat, corn, oats, &c.,are in fair demand for ship 
ment southward wherever means of transportation allow of 
sending that way. On the opening of navigation in the spring, 
we gxpect to see better prices offered at the north. 





Cincinnati, December 28th, 1849. 

Elour $4 50@4 75 per bbl. Wheat 75@80 cents per bushel. 
Corn 31@32; Oats 31@33; Rye 70@75; Barley 80@85; Flaxseed 
1,25; Clover 3,60; Timothy 1,75@2,50 per bu. Pork, mess, 8,25 
per bbl; Lard 5@5} cts per lb. Butter in kegs, &c., 8@12j cts 
fresh roll 18@20 cts. Cheese, W, R., 6@6j cts. Cattle 3,50@3; 
75 per 100 lbs. Hogs 2,75@300 

Cievetanp, Dec. 26.—Flour 4,50@4,75; Vheat 80@85; Corn 
31@32; Oats 28@31; Barley 50@56; Rye 45@50; Flaxseed 1,12; 
Clover 3,25@3,50; Timothy 1,50@1,75. Pork $9@10 per bbl. 
Butter 8@9 cts for keg—roil 124@14; Cheese 44@5 cts; Eggs 12 
@\15 per doz. 

Cotumsvs, Dec, 29.—Flour, retail, $5; Wheat 80@85 cts; Corn 
20@25; Oats 25; Butter, rolis, 14@15 ctslb; Cheese 5@6 cts 
Eggs 15@16 cts doz; Turkeys 40@5v ctseach; Chickens i0@12} 
Hogs 2,25@2,40 per 100 lbs. 

New York, Dec. 28.—Bread stuffs firm at previous prices.— 
Flour $5@5,25 per bl; Pork steady at 11,75@$12, tor meas. 

li > No change in Cattle markets. 








NOTICE. 

J a managers of the ‘House of Refuge, for the Reformation 

of Juvenile delinquents,” in Philadelphia, wish to place out 
as apprentices with Farmers and Mechanics in Ohio and Indi-. 
ana, a number of boys and girls from 10 to 18 years of age. For 
particulars, inquiry may be made of Elijah Coftia, Richmond, 
indiana; Zadock Street, Salem, Columbiana jcounty, Ohio; or 
Benj W. Ladd, Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio. 

Ist mo. 1, 1849. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 
30 00 Osage Orange Plants, of one year’s growth and 
; good size, suitable for hedge planting—for sale at 
Five DoLLaRs PER THOUSAND, and no charge for packing or 
boxing if two thousand or more are taken by one person. They 
will be kept safely till spring for those who desire it, if paid for 


when engaged M. B. BATEHAM, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





January Ist, 1850. 
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Series for 1850. 


THE HOME JOURNAL, 


AN ELEGANTLY PRINTED 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
EDITED BY G. P. MORRIS AND N. P. WILLIS 





A New Vouvme of this brilliantly original and peculiar 
Famity Newspaper will be issued on the Ist of January inst. 
New subscribers can be supplied with the work from that date, 
by forwarding two dollars to the office of publication. 

During the past four years, Tue Home Journat has met with 
universal favorat the hands of all classes of the community, 
and the proprietors will spare neither exertions or expense tu 
give such increased value, interest and attractiveness to the 
forthcoming year, as will render it superior in every respect to 
all the volumes that have preceded it. Besides the original pro- 
ductions of the editors, the Foreign and Domestic Correspon- 
dence of a large list of contributors, the spice of the European 
and American magazines, selections from the most interesting 
publications of the day will frequently be given. Such features 
as have ceen found to be attractive will be retained and new 
ones added. ‘* The Belles of our times;” by N. P. Willis; 
“ Brief Novels;” “ Piquant Stories;” the sparkling wit and 
amusing anecdote; news and gossip of the Parisian papers; per- 
sonal sketches of public characters; the stirring scenes of the 
city we live in; a chronicle of the news for ladies; the fashions 
and fashionable gossip; the facts and outlines of news; the pick 
of English information and brilliancy; the wit, humor and pa- 
thos of the times; essays on life, literature, sociely and morals, 
and the usual variety of careful choosings from the wilderness 
of English periodical literature, criticism, poetry, will still 
continue to enrich these columns. 

As no more copies of the first numbers will be printed than 
the demand absolutely requires, and as new subscribers gener 
ally desire to begin with the beginning, itis advisable to eub- 
scribe without delay, to avoid any disappointment in the early 
and prompt receipt of the paper. 

Terms. THe Home Journat is published every Saturday, at 
No. 107 Fulton street, New York, at the very low price of two 
dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, payable invaria- 
bly in advance. 

All letters, remittances and communications (post paid) to 


be addressed to 
MORRIS & WILLIS, New York. 


JUsT PUBLISHED 
The American Poultry Yard: 
Cer the Origin, History and Description of the dif- 
/ ferent breeds of Domestic Fowls, with complete directions 
for their Breeding, Crossing, Fattening and Preparation for 
Market; including Specific Directions for Caponizing Fowls, 
and for the treatment of the principal Diseasesto which they 
are subject. Drawn from authentic sources and personal obser- 
vation. Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D.J. Browne, 
Author of the Sylva Americana. yith appendix, embracing 
the comparative merits of the various breeds of Fowls, by 
Samuel Allen. Price $1 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
W. H. MOORE & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
January Ist, 1850. 
LSO, New Edition of Atuen’s American Farm Boox.— 
Price one dollar. 
Auuen’s Diseases or Domestic AnImMats, 75 cts. 
Miner’s American Bee Keerer’s Manvat, $1. 
In Press, Toe American Birp anv Rassir Eancter, 25 cts. 
Published at C, M. SAXTON’S Agricultural Bookstore, 
121 Fulton st., N. Y. 
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